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INTRODUCTION 



No matter how good a remedial program may be, it can only partially remedy 
the ill-effects of educational deprivation suffered during a child's pre-school 
years. Insofar as we have been able to find, there are no programs underway 
designed specifically to prevent educational deprivation during the critical first 
five years of life. To get to the root of the problem, we must reach disadvan- 
taged teen-age youth before they become parents. This group must be educated 
concerning family living and how to meet the needs of early childhood if we are to 
break the cycle of succeeding generations of children so handicapped during their 
pre-school years that they are likely to become retarded in a cumulative way and 
eventually school drop-outs. 

To be sure, there are many programs in which teen-agers help younger school- 
age children to the advantage of both groups. However, none of these programs was 
developed to teach the older disadvantaged children to meet the developmental 
needs of young children. It seems quite possible that while working with young 
children in a helping relationship, young teen-agers might well assimilate in- 
struction in meeting the needs of young children. These teen-agers might profit 
from considering possible lacks in the younger children's experiences .that account 
for their present problems. 

It seemed entirely possible to devise methods and procedures which would help 
young children most in need of help and at the same time enable young persons soon 
to become adults and parents: 1) to understand and relate to children, and 2) to 
learn the fundamentals of human relationships and family living. Hopefully for 
these teen-agers the lockstep might be broken; their children might be better 
equipped for school life than they had been. 

t 

We owe it to both the unborn children concerned and society to test any prom- 
ising means of preventing the waste of human resources that will continue until 
some method of prevention is developed. Therefore, the South-Western City School 
District applied for and obtained a Planning Brant under the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act, Title III, for developing a program designed to prevent this 
waste. This grant was followed by a further grant to try out the program on a one- 
semester pilot basis before launching the full-scale Demonstration Program. 

This report is concerned with the 1967-196C Demonstration Phase of the 
Program and ways in which it was revised for carrying on the 1968-1969 demon- 
stration phase of the program.-. The period covered in this report is September 1, 
1967 to August 31, 1968. 
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SECTION I 
THE PROJECT 

A. Description of the Project 

During the Title III Planning Grant period, an experimental program 
was developed to demonstrate a strategy for simultaneously providing each 
of three groups among the disadvantaged with educational programs specially 
designed to: (1) give young teen-agers fundamental knowledge of child 

development and family living; (2) furnish the young teen-agers with 
guided first-hand experience working with young children in a helping 
relationship, and, in this way, furnish assistants to work under the 
supervision of kindergarten teachers to provide desirable individual 
attention to kindergarten children; and (3) build understanding of the 
aims and purposes of the other two programs on the part of the parents 
of both the teen-agers (Teen Tutors) and the kindergarten children to 
enable these parents to fulfill their roles more effectively. 

1 . Assumptions 

The assumptions on which thie project is based follow: The first 

assumption is that the inability of educationally disadvantaged parents' 
to provide appropriate emotional security and intellectual stimulation 
(and otherwise meet the developmental needs of their children) especially 
during the critical years (0 - age 6) has so handicapped these children 
that they are unable to cope with the demands of early in-school exper- 
ience. Consequently, these thildren are unable to keep pace with their 
peers unless given special pre-school training (Head Start) followed by 
other programs of remediation. These remedial programs can never com- 
pensate for the inability to develop to their full potential during the 
pre-school years and for the continued lack of guidance from parents. 

A second assumption is that handicaps stemming from failure to meet 
children's developmental needs during the critical years from birth to 
age five is not confined to that segment of the population identified as 
disadvantaged. While some handicaps are more prevalent in this segment 

of the population, they extend in varying degrees throughout all segments 
of the population. 

.A third assumption is that parents and other adults responsible for 
the rearing of children must have a basic working knowledge of human 
development with special emphasis on meeting the needs of children during 
the critical formative years from birth to age six. In order to compre- 
hend the developmental needs of children, these adults must have a broad 
understanding of the child; how his learning occurs: how he grows and 
interacts with his environment. Before pejrsons reach the stage of be- 
coming parents, the}' must become conversant with the basic concepts of 
child development and have opportunity to relate these concepts to situ- 
ations involving children of various age levels. 

A fourth assumption is that the teen-agers need a, healthy concept of 
personal and family development for their own fulfillment as well as for 
preparation for their future roles as parents,. 
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. . A flfth assumption is that the education necessary to equip individuals for 

their future roles as parents, or parent substitutes, must be provided as a 
regular part of their public school education even as are other aspects of educa- 
tion deemed necessary for both individual development and the common good. To 
e most effective such education must be provided at an age (1) when students 
are interested m human growth and development, (2) before they reach the age 
that wo rlc study programs and the like are introduced into their schedules, and 
(3} before they reach the age when dropouts are frequent. 

lfl i-* A S1 u th f s ® uraptl ° n i f that learning is more rapid, more meaningful and more 
sting when information is presented concurrent with the opportunity to put it 
into practice. 1 

A seventh assumption is that the young teen-agers engaged in a specially 
designed program of child development and family living oan contribute signif- 
icantly to the kindergarten program by serving as supervised assistants. 

An eighth assumption is that the participation of the seventh graders in the 
kindergarten program will promote more rapid socialization of the kindergarten 
children, especially in language development and creativity. 

2. Purposes 

Most proposals for assisting the disadvantaged are directed toward the 
generation and do little to break the cycle of succeeding generations 
dicapged because the adults responsible for rearing them do not know enough 
about human development to meet the needs of their children. While it is 
necessary to provide remediation, such effort can only partially compensate for 
the loss suffered earlier. We owe it both to the unborn individuals directly 
concerned and to society to investigate measures which give some promise of 
preventing this waste of human resources. 

* he ma:Ln P ur P°se of this project is to create and demonstrate a strategy 
to help young teen-agers at the seventh grade level to develop understanding 

r l am l ly relationshi P* before they become adults and parents. / 

Built into the strategy is provision for the teen-agers fo have guided tutorial 

experiences at the kindergarten level: (1) provide the teen-ager with first- 

hand experience working with young children and (2) help meet the needs of 
kindergarten children. Hopefully for these teen-agers the lock-step may be 
broken; their children may be better equipped for school life than they them- 
selves were. The specific purposes of this project are: 

To provide a course in human relations and family living that will 
develop thoughtful and knowledgeable young teen-agers who view meeting 
the developmental needs of children and family living as important 
aspects of adult life. 

To provide additional staff and change the curriculum of some groups of 

seventh graders to permit them to participate in the experimental pro- 
gram . r r 



a. 



b. 



To provide additional staff and change in the kindergarten program in 
specified elementary schools to permit these kindergartens to participate 
in the experimental program. 

To provide increased services of specialists in discovering and assessing 
the needs of pupils and planning educational opportunities which are 
appropriate for the pupils' social, emotional, and physiological needs. 

To provide a sufficient quantity and variety of learning materials 
appropriate for use in kindergarten to enable the Teen Ihtors (seventh 
graders) to become familiar with a wide variety of learning materials and 
learn to use them effectively when participating as tutors in the 
kindergarten classrooms. 

To provide a program of parent education for both the parents of Teen 
Tutors involved in the project and the parents of kindergarten children 
involved in the project. 

To provide the pilot program for further evaluation of the planning 
(Phase 1) of the project and improve the program before launching it 
full scale. 

To provide an opportunity for teachers, student teachers and other 
interested persons to observe the program when it is in full scale 
operation. 

To provide effective dissemination of information about the program. 

To provide instrumentation for comparing the Teen Tutors with comparable 
groups who have not been olfered the course content nor the experience 
of working with kindergarten children. 



To provide opportunity to compare results of the Teen Tutorial Program 
when carried on with educationally disadvantaged students and when 
carried on with educationally advantaged students. 






SECTION II 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 

Physical Environment 

The Schools - The particular area served by this project is the Finland Junior 
High School District which includes Finland Elementary School. A number of the 
students attending these schools are disadvantaged. Measured by P„L. 89-10- 
Elementary Secondary Education Act of 1960, just slightly more than half of the 
seventh graders enrolled in Finland Junior High are considered underprivileged. 
Such a large proportion of the puils enrolled in Finland Elementary School 
qualify for the Head Start Program that a year-round Head Start Center was 
established in this building. Since both of these schools have such a high 
percentage of disadvantaged, the schools were selected as a center for the Teen 
Tutorial Program. 

The school community has few cultural and educational facilities. Chief 
among existing facilities is the Grove City Library about three miles distant. 
However, the school is located about twenty minutes' drive from downtown 
Columbus, Ohio, a city with a metropolitan population of almost 700,000. 

The two schools are both attractive, comparatively new, well-equipped 
modern structures separated by some 200 yards consisting of lawn and a large 
parking lot. Stone quarries and related industries are located nearby. The 
population of the elementary school was 388 and of the junior high, 798. The 
population is predominately white; less than four percent of the population 
are negro. Most of the junior high students and many of the elementary students 
are transported by' bun 

Space Facilities - Space allocated for the project in the junior high school 
included an office and one classroom. The elementary school was crowded. The 
project had the kindergarten classroom and the school library which was cleared 
for their exclusive use during certain periods of the day. The library was 
re-arranged so that part of it served as combination teacher's office and 
project materials center, and part of it served as the meeting room for Teen 
Tutorial activities. Other spaces in the elementary school that: were shared by 
the project and other groups alike included the gymnasium, storage rooms, the 
teachers' meeting room and small meeting rooms opening off the library. 

The Professional Staff 



This project has a full-time supervisor, a member of the South-Western 
City School System* a part-time supervisor, andassociate professor of the Ohio 
State University's school of Education and four teachers from the District. 
Others serving the project include an evaluator and three consultants (employed 
on a daily basis) all of whom are faculty members of the Ohio State University. 
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The Teaching Staff 

The teaching team consisted of four persons, three of whom were members 
of the team during the Pilot Study. These three team members were (1) a 
teacher of Home Economics with a background of teaching fourth grade at the 
elementary school involved in the project; (2) a 1967 graduate of the School 
of Social Work at Ohio State University: and (3) a kindergarten teacher who 
has fc : several years been regularly employed at the elementary school 
involved in the project (4) the fourth member of the team was a kindergarten 
teacher, a June, 1967 graduate. 

Consultants 



The consultants and the discipline that each brought to bear on the 
project follow: 

Dr. Collins F Burnett, Chairman, Department of Higher and Adult 
Education. He also has held a professorship in psychology. 

Dr. Marie Dirks, Professor of Home Economics. 

Dr. Wilametta Sisson, Associate Professor of Social Work. 

Evaluator 



Dr. Jay Lowe, Assistant Professor of Sociology. 
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The Subjects Involved in the Study 

The Grade Levels Involved - The experimental course was placed at the seventh 
grade level for the following reasons: 

(1) At this age teen-agers enjoy being associated with young children 
more than do those in their later teens. 

(2) They show tremendous interest in themselves and how they "grew to be 
like that." 

(3) They are not apt to be involved in either work-study programs or 
extracurricular activities that might compete with the program. 

(4) They may gain sufficient stature, insight, and motivation from the 
program to want to remain in school when old enough to drop out. 

(5) If they do drop out, they have had the educational program before 
dropping out. 

The kindergarten level was selected as the young group to be helped and 
studied simultaneously by the seventh graders for the following reasons: 

(1) Need for individual and small group attention is critical at this level 
if all children are to enter first grade prepared to meet expectations. 

(2) This is the youngest age- level normally served by the public schools 
over the nation. This level would universally provide a level where 
seventh graders could study young children and at the same time make 
a contribution. 

The Sample Seventh Grade Population - The following criteria were used to obtain 
the sample seventh grade population 

(1) The individual must qualify according to the standards used by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

(2) The individual must have an I.Q. of 80 or above as determined by the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, administered during his sixth 
grade year. 

(3) .The individual must be free of any known severe emotional or physical 
handicap as determined from teacher interviews ?nd records and reports 
on file in the individual's cumulative record folder. 

The Experimental Seventh Grade Subjects - From among the school’s seventh 
graders, 62 qualified as the sample. From this sample, 40 were selected as the 
experimental subjects. The procedure for selecting the subjects follows: 



o 

ERIC 
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The program was described to all seventh graders who were told that only 

40, 20 boys and 20 girls, could be accepted. All were permitted to volunteer. 

Selection was then made from among the volunteers who had previously been 

identified as the sample. Screening procedures used were these: 

(1) There should be approximately an equal number of boys and girls; 

(2) there should be heterogeneity on I.Q. so as to get a possible indication 
cf the various effects of the program on persons with different I.Q 's; 

(3) there should be homogeneity on underachievers who have ability, the 
idea being that the difficult lower- income syndrome or the disadvantaged 
syndrome is that of underachievers, and also that the program could do 
little academically and seif-conceptwise for an overachiever : 

(4) there should be heterogeneity of race insofar as possible. 



SECTION III 



PROCEDURES 

Organization of the Program 



. , A ““ of fou f tea «hers was responsible for conducting the program which 
involved 40 seventh graders, two kindergarten classes and the parents of both 

. ° n * men * er of the team, a teacher of home economics, had major 
responsibility for the seventh graders. The two kindergarten teachers on the 
team each had major responsibility for one kindergarten class. The fourth 
,* the team > a social worker, had major responsibility for the parent 

tftort°L Pr0 X am ^ the i nvolvement of community agencies in the education 

sri tr^tLrsr 

•«r c F* 

treatment tor these young teen-agers was learning about the developmental 

children y ° Ung , C l> ildren ? nd h °» to meet them by working with kindergarten 
^irt : n /. hel r n ! relatio ‘-ship. one section met in the forenoon and worked 

worked with the afternoon kindergarten class IrLw. * affternnon and 
Planned, prepared for and conducted uLr tuper^i™ ^“-^-txon was 

was fteeieu^tefeirn 6 tW °; hour class l* riod •»•*«* included physical education 
classroom for a 20-40 minute period of discussion "^ planning? they ^ent 

i.i.ssx.s.sr 0 "’ tg “ ri * 1 rt - e , 
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Credits, Grades and Reports 

Credit - The substitution of a new course for traditional courses always 
raises the problem of academic credits required for high school graduation. 
When the experimental program was planned, the South-Western City Schools 
presented it to the State Department of Education. There it was reviewed 
and accepted. 

Grades and Reports - The South-Western City Schools issue reports to 
parents at six-week intervals. The report cards of Teen Tutors carried 
the course "Teen Tutorial Program" and grades were given as in other 
courses. In addition, a letter was sent to parents at each six-week period. 

During 1967-68 the Teen Tutors were involved extensively in self- 
evaluation. Before letters were written, the teacher of home economics 
held a private individual conference with each tutor. Together they 
discussed his strengths, his weaknesses, specific ways in which he might 
improve and a statement that fairly describes both where he is at present 
and what he expects to do about the matter. 

To furnish standards for indicating rate and direction of change on 
the part of Teen Tutors, a system of grades was used as a part of the 
teacher's records to supplement the reports issued to parents. 
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T ea& Teaching 



One of the kindergarten teachers who served on the four -member teaching 
team during the pilot phase of the program left the classroom to care for her 
baby son. Her replacement was a capable but inexperienced young teacher who 
proved to be an excellent teacher, able to work well with seventh graders as 
well as with kindergartners . This teacher frequently mentioned ways in which 
the close working relationship with other team teachers had helped and other- 
wise speeded up her adjustment. 

All members of the team had an unusual adjustment to make in that they 
carried on much of their work in front of the camera since a documentary film 
was produced. Before school opened, classrooms were equipped with the necessary 
overhead lights and other appliances and shooting started on the first day of 
school so that filming might become a normal and natural part of the school 
day. To most of the students and to three of the teachers, it became just that 
for they were soon able to forget the camera. Hie fourth teacher was never 
able to be completely at ease during a filming sequence. 



To prepare teachers for the experience, the motion picture director 
explained the process and procedures during the pilot phase of the program. 
Then during the summer he continued to work at learning to know them and 
gaining their confidence. He had studied the project proposal and other 
literature about the project so that he was thoroughly familiar with its 
purposes and methods of operation. He had established excellent rapport with 
all members of the team before shooting^was started and 'maintained a fine 
relation with the teachers throughout the course of the filming. 



The teachers met daily to share information, to plan and. to work out, 
details of the schedule for the following day. One teacher* s tendency to 
dominate these sessions became frustrating to the others. Aware of .the 
situation, the project supervisor tactfully suggested his own need for being 
better informed about the day-by-day planning since he had to explain it to 
visitors. Therefore, he joined the group frequently and was able to re-establish 
the rapport and climate essential to forthright discussion and planning. 

Members of the team worked as a group when the nature of the task could 
be best served by group action. Otherwise, they operated in small task forces 
or individually striving always to fully utilize each member's competencies 



From the beginning supervisors and consultants aimed to provide the 
climate and support that would encourage team teachers to discuss freely their 
problems, their doubts, and disillusionments along with their successes and 
their moments of elation. They hoped to communicate to these teachers not only 
that problems were to be expected but also that problems that were encountered 
were a matter of common concern. Teachers were encouraged to feel free to bring 
up a problem either for group consideration or to turn to any one of these 
peraons for help. Lines of communication were always open. Everyone had the 
telephone of every other person. The teachers responded with refreshing frank- 

ness and thoughtful presentation of problems. A fine working relationship was 
maintained throughout the year. 
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ACTIVITIES— SUMMER, 1968 



Activities for the summer of 1968 were planned with reference to two 
principal considerations: (1) staff changes to be made for the 1968-1969 

year and (2) desirable changes in the experimental program. Some staff 
changes were necessary because of resignations. Further changes in staff 
were essential to carry out the new program. Resignations included: (1) 
the full-time supervisor who is entering college teaching; (2) the home 
economics teacher who is being married; (3) the social worker who plans 
to do graduate study; and (4) one kindergarten teacher whose husband was 
transferred elsewhere. Also the evaluator had accepted a position at 
another college in a distant part of the country. 

So great a change in staff might have proved disastrous to the pro- 
gram. Fortunately, changes were known early enough to plan ahead. Further,’ 
those leaving the program were anxious that their departure should in no * 
way jeopardize the program. In fact, they cooperated fully with project 
supervisors and consultants in trying to strengthen the program through 
staff changes. For example, the original proposal had emphasized the 
importance of including both men and women in the teaching team. However, 
the school system had supplied the project with all women as members of the 
teacher team. The social worker presented data to support replacing her- 
self with a male counselor. 

Plans for program change were under consideration during the entire 
second semester. One major change decided upon will enable South-Western 
City Schools and any other interested school to adapt the program by 
making it a major and integral part of the social studies curriculum at 
the seventh grade level. During the 1968-1969 year this experimental pro- 
gram will be offered as an elective alternate to the regular social studies 
program. Plans for its expansion will be studied during the year. 

A second major change in the experimental program is that of including 
75 students instead of 40. This enrollment permits carrying forward the 
original plan of exploring the possibility that the program will make as 
great a contribution to advantaged students as to their more disadvantaged 
peers. The 75 students will include a like number (25) disadvantaged, 
definitely advantaged and those possessed with run-of-the-mill background. 
They will meet in three class groups each of which will be made up of a 

like number of students possessed of each of the three environmental back- 
grounds . 



To effect these program changes necessitates additions to the teaching 
team. After careful study, recommendations for the teaching team personnel 
were as follows: a male social studies teacher, a female teacher of home 
economics, a male counselor well acquainted with the district, and three 
kindergarten teachers. It was recommended that teachers for the first three 
positions named should have had successful experience *t the seventh grade 
level. Substitution of a male counselor familiar with the district was 
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considered preferable to employment of a social worker on the following 
counts: (1) male social workers are both scarce and more costly than are 

counselors; (2) the value of counselors had already been recognized by 
students, parents, and school board members; (3) counselors in the district 
have shown great interest in the program and willingness to take on more 
so cial -service type duties. 

The school system found it financially necessary to cut back some of 
its services. Part of the cutback included the school's supervisory pro* 
gram. Fortunately for the project, an excellent supervisor familiar with 
the pro ject-based schools had become very much interested in the experi- 
mental program and was selected over other applicants for the position of 
full-time project supervisor. While Mrs. O'Bryan would not officially 
assume her new responsibilites until July 15, she was available for some 
consultation prior to that date. 



To effect the personnel and program changes successfully, the summer 
schedule was divided into three periods: period one extending from June 7 

to June 30; period two from July 1 to August 5; the third from August 5 to 
September 3. Summer activities will be reported period by period. 

During the period June 7 - June 30 priority was given to organizing 
materials, records, and reports and placing with them such accounts and 
information as would be helpful to the incoming teaching staff. Orders 
were placed for only those items about which there would be no questions. 
Other items were recommended but orders were held so that the incoming 
teachers might order with reference to their insights. 

Meetings were held wherein the outgoing staff shared with consultants, 
and/or school administration and advisory conncil doubts, evaluations, 
questions, and recommendations. Although the project evaluator was not 
able to report hard data findings, he was able to indicate trends and to 
report findings based on subjective data. 

During this period selection of the seventh grade experimental sub- 
jects was made. Also, alternates were selected to replace any experimental 
subjects who might move out of the district and, therefore, out of the pro- 
gram. Finally, everything was made ready for moving the home base for 
the experimental seventh grade subjects to Finland Junior High School. This 
move was considered desirable as a means of thoroughly integrating the 
program in the seventh grade curriculum. 

During the July 1 - August 5 period, the major task was making the 
transition of administration so smooth that there would be no interruption 
to the program. Mr. Telego (outgoing full-time supervisor) and Miss Williams 
planned for the transition and Mrs. .O'Bryan (incoming full-time supervisor) 
worked closely with Mr. Telego for a few days before his departure July 15. 
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During the July 15 - August 5 period Mrs. O'Bryan and Miss Williams 
gave priority to planning for the orientation and meeting schedule for the 
incoming staff which would be working together August 5 - September 3. 
Because of a breakdown in the data processing equipment, they were notified 
that the evaluation report must be delayed indefinitely. To avoid errors, 
the entire procedure had to be redone. It was decided to request extension 
of time for turning in the evaluation report. 



The dissemination of project information was reviewed and plans were 
made for dissemination of information for the coming year. Because the 
sound filmstrip was so successful and is in demand production of another 
filmstrip will be given priority. 

During the August 5 - September 3 period, the teaching staff worked 
closely with the consultants and supervisory personnel in determining the 
specific units to be taught and methods to be used in dovetailing the child 
growth and development course and the world cultures course. During this 
period, much attention was given to the objectives of the program and the 
specific objectives of teachers in developing the teaching units. Also, 
instruments to evaluate the world cultures course were developed by the 
teachers, evaluator, and supervisory staff. An assessment of the existing 
instruments was made in light of the changes in the program and these were 
revised and refined accordingly. In addition, sessions were held with 
regard to parent meetings, team teaching, scheduling of classes, and class- 
room visitation by persons interested in the program. The physical facilities 
had to be altered since the home base for the seventh grade students was 
moved from the elementary school to the junior high school. The teaching 
staff was consulted with respect to the additional equipment and materials 
required as a result of this change. The materials and equipment were 
ordered so as to be available as early as possible in the school year. 

Prior to the beginning of school on September 5, the kindergarten 
teachers visited the homes of all prospective kindergarten pupils and 
the homes of many of the experimental seventh grade students were visited 
by the teachers of the child growth and development and world cultures and 
the counselor. The homes of the remaining experimental seventh grade subjects 
will be visited during September. 
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Teen Tutor Activities in the Kindergarten Classrooms 

Observation - Teen Tutors observed in groups or no more than five or 
six. Before initial observations, they discussed responsible observer 
behavior from the standpoint of both the kindergarten program and the Teen 
Tutor’s learning experience. Observations were continued after seventh 
graders were doing extensive participation. Participation made them much 
more alert to kindergartners ’ interacting among themselves and with the 
teacher. 

Tutorial Service Activities - All tutorial activities were planned 
with a member of the teacher team and conducted under the supervision of 
a kindergarten teacher after the student had shown that he had made ade- 
quate preparation. Following participation, a kindergarten teacher 
discussed with tutors how their handling of a situation had been effec- 
tive and .'possible alternate approaches. 

Usually not more than five Teen Tutors worked in the kindergarten 
at a time. However, there were occasions on which tutors and kinder- 
gartners were paired and each tutor worked with ,f his” kindergartner as 
a most efficient way to help. Typical situations in which the paired 
relationship proved effective are those connected with mastery of a pro- 
cess or technique, i.e., how to hold a pencil, use scissors for cutting, 
or group objects for developing number concepts. In such situations the 
tutor "stands by" to see that the teacher's instructions are understood 
or to provide individual practice at whatever level "his" kindergartner 
can understand and operate. 

The teachers sought to maximize the benefit of the working relation- 
ship to both the teen-agers and the kindergartners by giving consideration 
to the particular needs of individuals in both groups. Some ways in which 
this was done follow: 1) by helping the teen-agers to capitalize on their 

special competencies; 2) by helping the teen-agers to understand and work 
at meeting the special needs of particular kindergartners, and 3) by help- 
ing teen-agers to combine improving their own skills while helping kinder- 
gartners. An example of this third way is having the tutor who is a poor 
reader perfect reading a story aloud so that he and "his" kindergartner 
may enjoy it together. Perfecting his reading aloud when done with the 
aid of a tape recorder usually gave the teen-ager a feeling of accomplish- 
ment . 
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Other Teen Tutor Activities 



Teacher-Pupil Planning - Plans which involved everyone were made as a 
group. Plans which involved members of a sub-group (e.g. those involved 
in producing a play for kindergartners) or individuals only were thought 
through and discussed with one of the team teachers. Some members of the 
group learned to do considerable independent planning with effectiveness 
while a few continued to require considerable teacher guidance and prodd- 
ing to assure accomplishment. 

For most of these students extensive involvement in planning and 
evaluating their own course of action was a new experience. Some were 
long-time underachievers who had developed a pessimistic and defeatist 
attitude. Teachers were uble to help the majority of these students 
by guiding them toward realistic goals, by not expecting too much too 
quickly, and by constant use of a positive approach in evaluation. This 
approach consisted of giving each individual recognition for positive 
change, yet facing the situation squarely, always planning toward improve- 
ment. Eventually most students learned to derive satisfaction from the 
achievement of consistently following through with plans and activities. 

Reporting to the Group - Much reporting was done through group discuss- 
ion. However, students found that reports were more interesting and 
better understood when accompanied by charts, pictures, a tape record- 
ing and so forth. Frequently they prepared materials to make their 
reports more meaningful. 

Preparation for Tutorial Activities - Literature for kindergarten 
children was new to a number of these teen-agers for they came from 
homes where books were not a part of their pre-school home experience 
and kindergarten had not been part of their schooling. Early in the 
term, especially, many books for young children were withdrawn by 
tutors for overnight use. Becoming acquainted with children's liter- 
ature was an enjoyable experience for most of the teens and especially 
gratifying to the poor readers among them. Rehearsal was a major activ- 
ity. Before reading a book, showing a filmstrip or presenting a record- 
ing, the tutors rehearsed, frequently with one or more teens acting as 
critics. A teen rehearsed until he could give a good presentation. For 
some the amount of rehearsal required was minimal. A closely related 
activity was assembling everything needed for an experiment and practic- 
ing the experiment. 

Teens learned finger painting, finger play activities, games and 
songs to use with "their'- kindergartners. Also, they mastered some 
activities to provide remedial help to particular children. 

Other Activities - Tutors were involved in record keeping (i.e. books 
read, jobs accomplished) making evaluations of their efforts and achieve- 
ments, and participating in some vigorous activity either in the gymna- 
sium or out of doors. 
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The Experimental Kindergarten Classes 



The experimental kindergarten classes consisted of two groups: a 
morning kindergarten of 25 children and an afternoon group made up of 
22 boys and girls. Each kindergarten teacher was the principal teach- 
er for one group and the helping teacher for the other group and for 
Teen Tutors. This arrangement made it possible for each kindergarten 
teacher to plan directly with tutors who would serve her class and to 
follow-up their participation with evaluation. 

It was the considered judgment of 'both the teachers and adminis- 
trators that there were no evidence of strain, over-stimulation, over- 
dependency or other ill effects traceable to the introduction of tutor- 
ial assistants during the year. Further, parents of kinder gar tners 
reported no indications of any adverse effects. As a matter of fact, 
the parents of kindergarten children gave the tutorial program their 
hearty support. They reported that their children looked forward to 
’’working with the big kids", and often gave accounts of individual 
help they had received. 

The teachers reported that some kindergarten children had their 
favorites among the tutorial assistants. However, they accepted any 
Teen Tutor in a helping relationship. 
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Parent Education 

The basic idea of the education program for the parents of the Teen 
Tutors was to give them an increased understanding of the school and what 
it seeks to accomplish, community services available to people who need 
them, and the perplexing teen-age years and how parents could better re- 
late to their teen-agers. There is little doubt that the parents of the 
Teen Tutors did gain a more favorable impression of the school than they 
had previously. Only a few of the parents did not become very enthusi- 
astic about the program and therefore, the school. The majority of them 
very freely praised the school for what it was doing for their teen-agers. 
This was particularly important for the most disadvantaged parents, who 
had, because of being disadvantaged, experienced frustration through their 
children’s experiences in the regular school program. Little was done in 
the second area mentioned above to give the parents an increased knowledge 
of what community resources are available to people in need, primarily 
because of the shortness of the half-year program. (It is expected that 
more will be done in this area in the next phase of the program.) As a 
result of the teen-agers’ being more free to talk to their parents, sev- 
eral parents became quite interested in learning how to improve the re- 
lationships with their children. Two programs specifically designed to 
help the parents better understand their children were conducted during 
the project. One was concerned with adolescent behavior and the present- 
ation of the jackets (a symbol of their achievement) to the Teen Tutors, 
and the other program dealt with sexuality and sex education. Those 
parents who did participate in either or both of these programs became 
more aware of ways in which they could work with their teen-agers and 
relate better to them. Comments on the post- test evaluation would indi- 
cate that the parents were better capable of relating to their teen-age 
children. In general, this area of objectives was achieved, at least, 
according to the limitations placed on it by the short time involved and 
the fact that some parents did not care to participate in the parent 
education programs. Some parents, nevertheless, participated in the pro- 
gram who did not take part in the regular school programs. The project 
is doing the right kind of thin;, to help parents have an increased under- 
standing and knowledge about their teen-agers, their community, and 
their school. 

Education Program for Parents of Kindergartners 

Approximately the same kinds of comments can be made in summary of the 
general area of objectives for the education program for the parents of 
the kindergartners as were made for the parents of the Teen Tutors, ex- 
cept than an attempt was made to better help the parents of the kinds r- 
gartners understand the pre-school -aged children and how to better re- 
late to them. With the single exception of one indifferent mother, 
every mother interviewed at the end of the program was enthusiastic 
about what the Teen Tutor Program had accomplished- -especially as it 
related to her kindergarten child. They praised the Teen Tutors for the 
way they had worked with their children and the amiable relationship that 
developed between the Teen Tutors and the kindergartners. In addition to 
this very good beginning relationship with the school, the parents of the 
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kindergarten children had an opportunity to learn something about their 
children and how to better the parent-child relationship as the child 
grows. A film on the developmental characteristics of the pre-school 
child, after which there was a very good discussion, and another pro- 
gram at which materials on sex education were presented and discussed 
were very effective in helping these parents to understand their child- 
ren better. On the basis of these kinds of observations, it is con- 
cluded that the objective for the education program for parents of 
kindergarten children was achieved during this phase of the project. 



The Consultants 

The consultants have visited the operation frequently enough 
to discuss each team teacher's role knowledgeably and to help teachers 
evaluate their approaches to the experimental treatment. 

The consultants met frequently with the project staff to consider 
matters of policy, procedures and methodology both at intervals during 
the first demonstration phase of the study and this past summer when 
when the experimental treatment was being revised in preparation for the 
second demonstration phase. In addition to their commitments to staff 
meetings and advisory committee, meetings, the consultants .have volun- 
tarily attended parent meetings and visited non-public schools in the 
district, A further service performed by the consultants has been the 
critical reading of project publications and reports. 
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The Advisory Committee 

The Advisory Committee is made up of persons from the school system's 
central administration, representatives of non-public schools, the princi- 
pals of both schools involved in the project, the project staff, evaluator 
and consultants. Persons from the central administration include the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of instruction, the coordinator of elemen- 
tary schools, the kindergarten supervisor, and the federal programmer. 

The non-public schools were represented by the principals of two of . 
the parochial schools in the district. At times they brought other non- 
public school representatives with them. 

At its first meeting, the advisory committee heard a report on the 
evaluation of the pilot program by the evaluator and on the status of 
the current program by the teaching team. 

At subsequent meetings, the evaluation program, visitation, parent 
education program, and modifications to be made in the program in 1968-69 
were matters of consideration. 

The plan to add a full-time project counselor and a male social 
studies teacher was discussed, and members of the advisory committee 
aided the project supervisor in selecting the personnel for these posi- 
tions. 

The advisory committee will continue to be involved in the program 
during the 1968-69 demonstration phase. Members of the committee will be 
invited to attend all special meetings and activities of the program. 
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Use of Community Agencies 

As in the pilot study community agencies were used extensively 
during the demonstration phase. Because utilization of these resources 
can be so clearly presented in outline form, that form is employed 
here. 



A. The agencies are grouped by categories: 

1) Intra-System, South-Western City School District 

a) On different occasions junior high school teachers 
from various areas met with the groups to discuss 
problems connected with the teacher's area of spec- 
ialization. 

b) Several school counselors in the district met with 
the groups to discuss careers. 

c) A school psycholigist met with groups to demonstrate 
and discuss problems of visual perception. 

d) School nurse for pertinent discussions. 

e) Seventh graders visited the district's Technical 
School to learn what courses are available and how 
the school operates. 

f) Summer Quest Program, Phase III of Project #0003, 

Title I has asked for three tutors from this program 
to assist in the Quest Program. 

g) Parents were involved in meeting with the students 
to discuss their career activities and answer 
students' questions about a career and related 
careers . 

2) The City of Columbus, Ohio (nearby city in metropolitan area) 

a) Visit to Grant Hospital to learn about hospital- 
related careers. 

b) Children's Hospital person met with parents at 
evening session. 

c) Member of Columbus City Health Department discussed 
venereal diseases with tutors. 

d) A settlement house and day-care center were visited 
to learn about their services. 
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3) Agencies of Franklin County and State of Ohio 

a) franklin County Family and Children's Bureau 

(1) referred tutorial family for case work; resource 
person from Bureau met with parents. at evening 
meeting. 

b) Franklin Village was visited. This ts the county 
center responsible for children who are not placed 
in boarding homes and is located in the Finland 
Elementary- Junior High district. Here Teen Tutors 
learned what provision is- made for both very young 
children and teen-agers who need to be temporarily 
or permanently cared for by the .county. . 

c) Ohio State Employment Service furnished 1) a speaker 
to discuss with students the functions and oppor- 
tunities of the service; 2) a speaker served as 
resource person at a parent meeting. 

d) Buckeye Boys' Ranch sent someone to show and explain 
its services. 

e) Ohio State School for the Blind was visited to learn 
firsthand about the special services for handicapped 
children. 

f) Capital University, Columbus, Ohio - Member of the 
Psychology Department met for one day with the Teen 
Tutorial Staff to discuss the early adolescent. 

Faculty from both public and non-public schools 
were invited. 

g) The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio - The 

part-time co-director, evaluator, and three con- 
sultants each representing a different discipline 
are all on the faculty of the Ohio State University. 
Faculty members representing the following disciplines 
participated in parent education: Education, Health 

Education, Psychology, and Sociology. 

Other agencies visited by small groups of students who reported back 
to the larger group included: 

1. American Cancer Society 

2. Juvenile Bureau, Columbus Police Department 

3. Goodwill Industries 

4. Y.M.C.A. Branch 

5. Southside Settlement House 
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4) Non-Public Schools 



a) Principals of two non-public schools in the district 
have participated as members of the Advisory Committee 
of the Teen Tutorial Project and have therefore been 
able to acquaint teachers in parochial schools with 
project developments. 

b) One of the consultants to the project visited the 
non-public schools in the district and thereby made 
the visitation a two-way activity. This initiated 
a good working relationship and one profitable to 
both public and non-public school personnel. 

c) Principals of non-public schools have been invited 
to parent meetings and other open meetings held in 
connection with the project. 

B. Results of the Cooperation 

1) Acquainting tutors and parents with the nature, support 
and services of the various agencies built awareness of 
and appreciation of these particular agencies and interest 
in learning about other agencies. Further, some families 
utilized services of some of the agencies. 

2) Tutors were impressed that the school and community cared 
enough to support the several school, county and state 
agencies to help children and parents when they could not 
solve their problems unaided. 

3) The cooperative arrangement with the Ohio State University 
has provided the project with valuable guidance and has 
created considerable interest in the project on the part 

of several departments: Education, School of Home Economics, 

the departments of Psychology, Sociology and Social Work. 
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Eighth Grade Student: Participation in. the Teen Tutorial Program 

Several of last year's Teen Hitors have participated on a volun- 
tary basis in the first grade classes at Finland Elementary School 
during this Demonstration Phase of the program. The first grade 
teachers were very glad to have the tutors and expressed a wish for 
more. However, the inhibiting factor in the use of more eighth grade 
Teen Tutors was the tight schedule under which they operate. It 
was necessary that they come to the elementary school during study 
hall time, and many students did not have study hall time during 
which to do this. Therefore, most students who expressed a desire 
to continue working with their kindergartner during first grade 
were unable to do so. It is hoped that during the next demonstration 
phase some provision will be made by the school for this year's 
seventh graders to continue the tutorial assistance in first grade 
classes. 
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Dissemination of Information About the Project 

Since information about the program has been disseminated through 
use of various media, it will be reported medium by medium. 

1) Displays 

Six portable hook and loop display cases were obtained to 
make circulation and change of display arrangements easy. 

The hook and loop feature insures that arrangements of 
several 8 n xl0" photographs, titling and accompanying infor- 
mation will remain in place while in transit. This has 
made possible having displays circulated at various meetings 
in the school district, at the Ohio Education Association 
office building, at district and county meetings , (e.g. South- 
Western Ohio ASCD), at state meetings, (e.g. Audio-Visual 
Council of Ohio), and at national conferences, (e.g. American 
Association of School Administrators). 

2) Filmstrip 

Selected color slides from among candid camera pictures of 
the program taken by project consultants and staff were 
arranged to make a 45-frame filmstrip completed by Finn Pro- 
ductions, a Chicago firm. Introduction and explanation to 
accompany the filmstrip are on a synchronized tape recording. 
Ten prints of the sound filmstrips were released in Mid-May. 
These are just beginning to circulate at parent meetings, other 
meetings within the school system, and in college classes. 

3) Motion Picture 

Filming of the documentary motion picture has been in progress 
throughout the year and will be completed at year's end. How- 
ever, the motion picture will not be completed until Spring, 
1969. 



4) News Release and Publications 

a) Articles-News stories about the program have appeared in 
the school system's newsletter, The Grove City Record , The 
Columbus Dispatch (a metropolitan paper that circulates widely 
throughout Central Ohio). Articles have appeared in the . 
following publications which have national circulation: The 

Newsletter (an education publication by Edgar Dale); Trends' 
and Educational News ; and PACEreport . Article's were written 
and submitted to two educational journals. 







b) Brochure s» Two thousand eight-page brochures about the 
program were printed. Early in the school year copies were 
mailed to state departments of education, PACE project 
directors in this area, administrators and junior high 
school principals throughout Ohio, and key personnel in Ohio 
colleges. Also, brochures were distributed at local, state, 
and national educational meetings. Brochures, along with 
other project materials, were sent in response to numerous' 
inquiries from various parts of the country. 

c) Radio- Five short tape recordings were prepared and broad- 
cast over a station that reaches persons throughout Central 
Ohio . 

d) Tape Recordings- Five tape recordings were prepared for 
use individually or in series. These are just now being 
made available for loan purposes. 

e) Speaking Engagements -School groups and organizations 
within the school district, the greater metropolitan area, 
and southwestern Ohio, sponsored programs about the Teen 
Tutorial Program. 
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Continuing the Project without Federal Support 



The administration of the South-Western City Schools has given 
serious study to ways and means of continuing the Teen Tutorial Pro- 
gram in some manner when federal support is withdrawn. Questions 
with which the administration has been concerned are: 

1) Should this program be opened to disadvantaged seventh only 
or to all seventh graders? Elective or required? 

Note: Project plans made provision for investigating the very real 

possibility that students from all environments might profit 
as much from the course as have students with a background of 
deprivation as part of the final year’s demonstration program. 

2) Might the program be integrated into the curriculum of seventh 
graders without introducing 1) a new required course — or 2) an 
elective which would compete with music, foreign language and 
other electives? 

3) Might the Teen Tutorial Program be substituted for or combined 
with a required subject? 

4) How many classes can a teaching team handle adequately? 

When these problems and their ramification were fully examined 
it was possible to reorganize this program (and retain all of its essen- 
tial features) to make possible obtaining additional data required to 
guide any interested junior high school in adapting and/or adopting the 
Teen Tutorial Program. The reorganized program will, therefore, be 
carried on during the final year of federal support. 

The reorganized program is to be an alternate to the regular social 
studies course. It includes the Teen Tutorial Program combined with 
study of world cultures, and will meet for a period of 75 minutes daily. 

The regular social studies course meets for a 45-minute period. The 
75-minute period can be scheduled and still permit enrollees to elect 
music and/or a foreign language. 

Since there will be 25 advantaged, 25 middle-class and 25 disadvantaged 
students in the program, it will be possible tolearn whether or not students 
from other environments derive from the program benefits comparable to those 
derived by students from '.disadvantaged environments. 
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Evaluation 



Evaluation was considered as a continuous process which involved 
students, parents, teachers, others directly connected with the pro- 
ject and staff members in the experimental schools as well as the 
evaluator. 

The evaluator had major responsibility for identification of 
both experimental and control subjects. He conferred with the staff 
about both the selection and production of instruments for evaluation. 
He supervised the administration of tests, and the processing and 
interpretation of all evaluatory information, both objective and sub- - 
jective. Also he prepared the evaluation, Section IV, which constitutes 
the major part of this report. 

The data processing provides comparison of experimental and 
control subjects by groups. However, it does not provide information 
concerning change on the part of individual subjects. 

Since the study is concerned with changing the behavior of indi- 
viduals, it is necessary to find out which individuals, if any, change 
as a result of the experimental treatment, and the direction of the 
change. In preparation for the second demonstration phase of the pro- 
gram, instruments were refined and plans were made for collecting data 
so that individual profiles could be prepared and analyzed. 
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SECTION IV 

EVALUATION OF DEMONSTRATION PHASE OF THE TEEN TUTORIAL PROJECT 

1967 - 1968 



Introduction 



during Dem0nStrati °" PhaSe ° f th * Project was conducted 

„, ph *"‘ J ? Cta Were ael f ted from Seventh Grade at Barrett Junior 

High School in Columbus. The forty students in the experimental group were 

selected from volunteers in the Seventh Grade at Finland Junior High School. 

WCre *l!J abliS ,?? d t0 match contro1 subjects with the experimental 

Of oarpnil aS 1 (1) S f X ’ (2) race ’ <3) age » (4) I - Q -» < 5 > occupation 

of parents, and (6) person with whom the child lives. The original study 

groups were almost identical on the first four variables and very comparable 

on the last two. The post-test samples werejidentical on age (X » 12.62 years) 

and almost identical on I.Q. (experimental, X = 104.51 and control, X - 104.03), 

Of the 37 experimental subjects enrolled at the year’s end, 19 were boys and 

18 were girls. The control group at year’s end consisted of 17 boys and 17 

? r ° n the basls of tbe3e data, the Barrett (study) group was considered 
a valid control group. 



For the convenience of readers, a summary of each of the four major 

o jective areas is presented before the detailed analysis of the specific 
objectives . 
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METHODOLOGY 



1. OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A. SELECTION PROCEDURES 

The initial screening procedure for selection of the Teen Tutors for 
the demonstration phase of the project followed the methodology out- 
lined on pages 79-80 in the project proposal. An outline of the 
procedures is as follows: 

First, all of the sixth-grade teachers in the feeder schools for 
Finland Junior High School were informed of the nature of the Teen 
Tutorial Project by means of a personal contact with the project 
social worker and a written page of information. Each teacher was 
then requested to make nominations of students whom he or she felt 
would qualify for and benefit from the program. These nominations 
were further validated by the principal in each school, a counselor 
when available, as well as by additional information that could be 
obtained according to the original project proposal: 

Second, the project director explained the project to the sixth- 
graders during the month of April and asked for volunteers ( a great 
majority of all the sixth-graders volunteered for the program; 
most of the students, therefore, who were initially approved for the 
program also volunteered for participation in the program); 

Third, the project social worker reviewed the records of each child 
nominated and made detailed notations on a form developed for this 
specific purpose. (See Appendix I). 

Fourth, the project director, evaluator, social worker, and home 
economics teacher reviewed all subjects considered appropriate for the 
program according to the above listed criteria. 

Criteria applied at the screening point follow: (1) there should 

be approximately an equal number of boys and girls; (2) there should 
be heterogeneity on I.Q. so as to get a possible indication of the 
various effects of the program on persons with different I.Q.’s; 

(3) there should be homogeneity on underachievers who have ability, 
the idea being that the difficult lower- income syndrome is that of 
, underachievers, and also that the program could do little academically 
and self-conceptwise for an over-achiever; (4) there should be heter- 
ogeneity of race insofar as possible. By this procedure, twenty boys 
and twenty girls were named for the project, as were alternates desig- 
nated should any of these forty decline. Forms were sent home with 
the subjects to be signed by the parents and returned. All forty of 
these were returned with permission for the subjects to participate 
in the program. 
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Objective Data 

The objective data were collected near the beginning of the year (early 
October) and near the end of the year (late May) for all subjects. For the 
seventh graders there were three types of testing: (1) the California 

Personality Inventory (Intermediate level): (2) most of the scales from the 
Michigan State Self-Concept Inventory, plus some locally developed scales 
based on the Inventory; and (3) a locally developed objective test covering 
the content areas of the program. The test administered to the kindergarten 
subjects was the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, while the teachers filled 
out the Operation Headstart Behavior Inventory for the experimental subjects.* 

The validity and reliability of the California Personality Inventory, 
the Michigan State Self-Concept Inventory, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
and the Operation Headstart Behavior Inventory, have been reported in the 
information provided in the respective material provided with each. Since 
the scales based on the MSU Self-Concept Inventory are identical to the orig- 
inal except for the specified changes, it may be assumed they are also valid 
and reliable in accordance with the original. 

The locally developed Tutorial Objective Test presents a different picture. 
This test was developed by the teachers, the directors, the consultants, and 
the evaluator for the project. At the beginning of the pilot phase of the 
project, the program objectives and the teaching objectives were reviewed in 
order to determine the content areas of the program. After reviewing thor- 
oughly the questions developed by each of the persons, those questions which 
the group thought to be the best indicators of substantive knowledge were 
included in the pilot phase form of the Tutorial Objective Test. Following 
the analysis of the data from the pilot phase and a thorough review by the 
group, the present form of the Tutorial Objective Test was developed. By 
consensus of the group of professional persons involved in this development 
and review, the Tutorial Objective Test appears to be a reasonably valid tect 
of substantive knowledge. 

*See Appendices for further information on both objectives and process data. 



Statistical Analysis for Testing Null Hypotheses 

So that the reader may not be bombarded by hypotheses for each objective 
for which objective data are collected, this section will set forth the basic 
hypotheses for the project. Statistical significance is considered achieved 
for probabilities of .05 or less. 

A. Analysis of covariance 

Null-hypothesis A "There is no difference between the experimental 
and control groups on post-test scores after controlling for pre- 
test scores," 

Alternate hypothesis. Number A 1 "There is a significant difference 
between the experimental and control groups on the post-test scores 
j»fter controlling for pre-test scores with the experimental subjects 
being higher." 
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Alternate hypothesis Number A2 . 'There is a significant difference 
between the experimental and control groups on the post- test 
scores after controlling for pre-test scores with the experimental 
subjects being lower. 1 

B. Students' test for significant difference of mean scores 

1. Comparing experimentals and controls at post- test times. 

Null -hypo thesis B 'If there was no significant difference between 

the experimentals and controls at pre-test time and the experi- 
mentals are not significantly higher than the controls at post- 
test time, the program objective.' has not been achieved." 

Alternate hypothesis Number Bl . 'If there was no significant 
difference between experimentals and controls on the pre-test 
scores and the experimentals have a significantly higher mean 
score than the controls on the post- test score, then the experi- 
mentals have benefited significantly from the program, the 
program objective is considered achieved.' 

Alternate hypothesis Number B2 » "If there is no significant 
difference between experimentals and controls on t.ie pre-test 
scores and the controls have a statistically higher mean score 
than the experimentals on the post-test score, then the program 
objective has not been achieved." 

Alternate hypothesis Number B3 . "If the controls were signifi- 
cantly higher than the experimentals on the pre-test mean 
scores and there is no significant difference at post-test time, 
the program has helped the experimentals to overcome the original 
deficiency in which case the program objective has been ful- 
filled." 

Alternate hypothesis Number B4 . "If the experimentals are sig- 
nificantly higher than the controls at pre-test time, and there 
is no significant difference between the mean scores for the two 
groups at post- test time, the program has not achieved the stated 
objective. " 

Alternate hypothesis Number B5 . "If neither the experimentals nor 
controls are higher at pre-test and post- test times, the program 
has not achieved change." 



2. Comparing experimentals* change from pre- to post-test times. 
Null-hypothesis C . "The experimentals have not made significant 
change from pre- to post-test times." 

Alternate hypothesis Number Cl . "If the post- test mean scores 
are significantly higher than the pre-test mean scores, the 
program objective has been achieved." 

Alternate hypothesis Number C2 . "If the post- test mean scores 
are significantly lower than the pre-test mean scores, the 
program objective has not been achieved." 
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C. Chi-square test for significant differences 

1. Comparing experimentals and controls at post-test times. 
Null-hypothesis D . "If there was no significant difference 
between the experimentals and controls at pre-test time and 
the experimentals are not significantly higher than the 
controls at post- test time, the program objective has not 
been achieved." 

Alternate hypothesis Number Dl . "If there was no significant 
difference between experimentals and controls on the pre-test 
scores and the experimentals have a significantly higher 
contingency score than the controls on the post- test score, 
then the experimentals have benefited significantly from the 
program, and the program objective is considered achieved." 

Alternate hypothesis Number D2 . "If there is no significant 
difference between experimentals and controls on the pre-test 
scores and the controls have a statistically higher score 
than the experimentals on the post- test score, then the 
program objective has not been achieved." 

Alternate Hypothesis Number D3 . "If the controls were signi- 
ficantly higher than the experimentals on the pre-test scores 
and there is no significant difference at post- test time, the 
program has helped the experimentals to overcome the original 
deficiency, in which case the program objective has been ful- 
filled." 

Alternate hypothesis Number D4 . "If the experimentals are 
significantly higher than the controls at pre-test time, and 
there is no significant difference between the contingency 
scores for the two groups at post- test time, the program has 
not achieved the stated objective." 

Alternate hypothesis Number D5 . "If either the experimentals 
or controls is higher at pre-test time than post-test time, the 
program has not achieved change . " 

2. Comparing experimentals' change from pre-test to post-test 
time . 

Null hypothesis E . "The experimentals have not made signi- 
ficant change from pre- to post-test times." 

Alternate hypothesis Number El . "If the post- test score is 
significantly higher than the pre-test score, the program 
objective has been achieved." 



Alternate hypothesis Number E2 . "If the post- test score 

is significantly lower than the pre-test score, the program 

objective has not been achieved." 

Process Data 

Since it was not possible to collect the process type data for 
the control group, the evaluation of change in the non-objective area 
is more difficult than for the objective data. Two kinds of standards 
are utilized in the analysis of the process type data to determine 
socially "favorable" change: 

(1) Improvement in an experimental's attitudes, knowledge, skills, 
understanding, or self-concept. 

(2) An experimental subject or the experimental group improves 
more than the typical child or class with which the teacher 
is familiar. 

In the process area, analysis of change is a subjective evaluation 
of the 'presumed change." This "presumed change 1 necessarily is de- 
pendent on (1) the teacher's, observer's, or evaluator's own perspective 
of what is typical of kindergartners and seventh graders or (2) his 
evaluation of an individual kindergartner ' s or seventh grader's 
behavior, self-concept or knowledge during the first few weeks of the 
school year as compared with succeeding weeks. Without the classical 
experimental design, it is difficult to evaluate socially favorable 
change, but the consistent use of these criteria can lead to a mean- 
ingful evaluation of the 'presumed socially favorable change." 

Teen Tutorial Profile Analysis 

The profile was designed as an aid to analysis of change in individual 
seventh graders. On it are recorded all objective testing scores (pre- 
test, post-test) as well as quasi-objective scores from (1) the teachers' 
records of change, (2) the teachers* end-of-year evaluation of change, 
and (3) the Teen Tutors' mid- and end-of-year evaluation of change in 
self. 



The panorama of individual subjects is very helpful, but hindsight 
reveals a significant feature not included on the profiles, namely, the 
level of knowledge, self-concept, behavior or attitude at the beginning 
of the year . (Note: a significant change in the profile for the 1968-69 
year of the Demonstration Phase of the project will be the inclusion of 
a base line of level of knowledge, for example, as of the middle of 
September, against which change can be more accurately measured.) Though 
this is a limiting feature for analysis of change, it does not render 
the 1967-1968 profile invalid because the program teachers were requested 
to think of change in terms of the child's original level of development 
and the "normal 1 level of development for teen-agers from deprived 
backgrounds. The quasi-objective scores were analyzed with these factors 
in mind. 




